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P. DE LA CRUZ 
Portrait of Maria de Medici (1573-1643) 


Daughter of Francesco 1, de Medici, and Wife of Henry IV. 
Mother of Isabella, First Wife of Philip IV. 


Collection of David Citroen, dec’d., late of Trevin Towers, Eastbourne. 
Canvas 50 by 39 inches. Alinari, photo No. 712. 
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Public Sale Friday, Oct. 25,at2p.m. 


PAINTINGS BY THE LATE 
HARRY W. WATROUS 


WITH A SMALL GROUP OF 


Art Objects and Paintings 


COMPRISING 
PROPERTY OF HIS ESTATE 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE LEGATEE 


GROUP of the well-known still life paint- 

ings with statuette subjects by Harry W. 
Watrous, N.A., including Rose Madonna, 
Kwan Yin, S. Stephen, S. Anne of Brittany, 
Saint, Madonna and Child, Bishop Saint and 
The Celebration of the Mass. Landscapes, in- 
cluding The Octopus, and genre subjects by the 
same artist. 


A small selection of European and Oriental art 
objects and paintings from the artist's collec- 
tion including Japanese and Chinese statuettes 
and Spanish and other Continental decorations. 
Also portraits and decorative canvases by nine- 
teenth century and contemporary American, 
French and British painters, with a portrait of 
Harry W. Watrous by Sidney E. Dickinson, N.A. 


Public Sale Satu rday, Oct. 26, at 2 p.m, 


KARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE*DECORATIONS 


COLLECTION FORMED BY 


Mr & Mrs Robert T. Sheldon 


REMOVED FROM THEIR HOME “FOXHALL,” 
OAKLAND, N., J. 


AND SOLD BY ORDER OF MRS SHELDON 


HIPPENDALE and other carved mahogany 
furniture of American origin, including 
chairs, mirrors, shelf and ‘banjo’ clocks. Also 
furniture of rural type: painted Windsor chairs, 
hutch tables, Hitchcock stencil-decorated chairs, 
an oval ‘butterfly’ table in pine, and a rare 


paneled and carved oak one-drawer Hadley 
chest. 


A group of relics of John Cotton Smith, last 
Charter Governor of Connecticut. Pair of etched 
wine glasses given by Washington to Eleanor 
Parke Curtis. N. Currier and Currier & Ives litho- 
graphs including Home to Thanksgiving. Staf- 
fordshire lustre and blue-printed ware; Liver- 
pool pitchers and mugs; spatterware. A small 
group of hooked and Oriental rugs. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


Exhibition Weekdays g to 5:30, Commencing Saturday, October 19 
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57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 


“CHRISTIE’S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 

renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 

Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 

been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 

unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to con 
sult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 

INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 

TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 

TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 

CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 

BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 

the commission is Twelve and a half per. cent. 


Owing to additional heavy costs, due to War, all rates of sale 
commission are increased by 2, per cent, as of August 31st, 1940. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
Telephone: Whitehall 8177 Cables: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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LENT BY MR. J. PAUL GETTY TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


ONE OF THE CLASSICS OF SAFAWID WEAVING LENT TO THE METROPOLITAN: THE “ARDEBIL RUG” 


This resplendent carpet together with another of the most famed Persian rugs of the Safawid period, the “Coronation Carpet” (reproduced in a full page 
illustration in THe Art News for April 27, 1940) have been lent to the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. Getty. It measures 23 feet 11 inches by 13 feet 5 
inches. Elegant in conception, rich in color and abundant ih motifs, the splendid monument of a highly perfected art shown above and its companion piece 
in the London Victoria and Albert Museum were found at the great shrine at Ardebil which was built around the tomb of Shaykh Safi, progenitor of the 


Safawid dynasty. Probably from the productive craftsmen at Tabriz, it is dated 1530 (the year 943 of the Mohammedan Hegira) and is inscribed: “I have no 
refuge in the world other than thy threshold. My bead has no protection other than this porchway. The work of a slave of the holy place Maqsud of Kashan.” 
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THE ART NEWS 


OCTOBER 12, 1940 


The EDITOR'S REVIEW 
NOTES on the OPENING of a NEW SEASON 


NOVELTY no longer, the problem of art in a wartime world 
has nevertheless lost none of its significance, although those 
who wrestle with it have been served, if nowhere else, by the pas- 
sage of time. This autumn, as one greets the oncoming season of 
artistic activity, the immediacy and fervor with which one pon- 
dered and wrote of art and the war a year and even four months 
ago have been disciplined into calmer acceptance by the sheer 
habit of events. That is not to say one has grown resigned or cal- 
lous to what were vital concerns then—and still are—but only that 
judgment and attitude are now better based on experience. Today 
we need no more fearsomely speculate about the effect of war on 
art—we know enough circumstantial evidence to write history 
plausibly in advance. If we have painfully become used to the 
idea of all the continent of Europe under the heel of the enemies 
of free culture and art, at least we have learnt enough of their pre- 
liminary and final methods to have a basis for defense in the 
future. 

Such defense, to be sure, involves today no less the duty of the 
cultivated man than as we outlined it in these pages in the days 
just before the collapse of France last June—except that then, 
when a decision one way or the other seemed imminent, the duty 
was summary and came before all else. As the experience of the 
interim has taught, we must now prepare for a decision not of days 
or weeks but of years. A different kind of war now has to be 
fought, different on the home front—for the cultivated man who 
is involved in this battle beyond any weasel concept of neutrality 
or even non-belligerence—as in the clouds over London or on the 
Channel waves. Not that art may diminish its contribution toward 
national defense; on the contrary, the place of painters in the 
camouflage corps, the place of those whose artistic experience has 
given them wide knowledge of the world in other useful war ser- 
vices, are more than mere imperative duties, they are beginning 
to be a part of the regular program of the expanding United States 
Army. 


UT one thing has changed. Art life as we know it must not be 

allowed to go into retirement for the “duration” or any part 
thereof. In a war of years such as all contenders acknowledge is 
now being fought, the duty of the artist or the art-lover is not to 
take up a gun and fight in trenches which do not yet exist, but, 
apart from the participation in defense mentioned above, to do 
his all-important share in keeping up the standard of morale at 
home. During this war of attrition—attrition directed in larger 
measure against civilians than soldiers—the special contribution of 
art becomes more important than ever: the vital forms of the free 
culture which is really at stake must not be allowed to go out of 
the public eye and mind. As it is, so much artistic energy will have 
to go into propaganda and camouflage—just as it should—that 
what is left dare not be permitted to flag for an instant. Thus the 
single positive conclusion that we have been able to reach after 
alteration by recent experience. 

Recent experience, of course, means the experience of Great 
Britain in the time since the fall of France. And the lesson it 
teaches is more than experience, it is, as in so many other respects, 
an inspiring example to Americans who are just as much in this 
struggle as the British but who yet have to face its real tests. It is 
hardly necessary to allude again to the bravery that British civil- 
ians have shown under fire, to the courageous and yet unassuming 
way in which life has gone on in London and throughout England 


‘ 


despite air raids and the accompanying suffering of war. A few 
instances, however, deserve to be emphasized again. The recent 
news despatch which told of a bomb hitting the Tate Gallery 
(without very serious damage) allowed Americans to discover that 
the director and his staff have actually been sleeping in the build- 
ing since the big air war over London began, obviously to guard 
the few objects which were being shown to the public so that art 
would not go completely dead despite the rain of death from the 
sky—a pattern which all of England and Scotland has followed. 
And for another cut of the same style, there is the advertisement 
which appeared in THE Art News only last week—of Christie's 
auction at their famous ‘““Great Rooms in King Street” of the mag- 
nificent Anthony de Rothschild Collection of old silver, calmly 
and surely announced for October 23. 


HERE is a heartening clap on the back for the timid Ameri- 

can soul and, at the same time, a bright light for his brother 
who thinks that art belongs on the shelf until the fighting is over! 
We cannot think of any better auspices under which to begin the 
season of 1940-41 than these signs from embattled Britain. Surely 
they are mandatory dicta for the telling months to come that no 
one in America must lie down on his artistic job, whether artist, 
collector, museum official or dealer. 

That the spirit is not lacking in our country is already testified 
to by a cheering series of events. First of these, of course, is the 
Presidential proclamation of Art Week, to begin November 25, 
when a national committee, headed by Francis Henry Taylor, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will undertake a 
country-wide propagation of native art to bring it into closer con- 
tact with the people who must become its purchasers if it is to 
remain a living thing. Such news as that from Zanesville, whose 
new museum's record of both attendance and acquisitions is given 
deserving prominence on the cover and elsewhere in this issue, is 
hopefully indicative of the broadening temper toward art of sim- 
ilar communities throughout America—a fact confirmed by the 
writer on an extended journey through the West, in the summer 
months, with evidences at every hand, from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, of a vast artistic growth in creative work, in museums, 
and, above all, in the art-interest of the layman. 

One lesson we learnt from the terrible days of last June was 
that art had to come down from its secluded summits to resume 
its long held place in the vital curriculum of the people. That is 
the basis of the enormously significant idea behind Art Week, one 
of the first tangible results. It is well and true enough to speak of 
the public’s responsibility to buy and support art. But a responsi- 
bility attaches to the artist as well. If this and future Art Weeks 
are to be a success, if they are to signalize a real entrance of crea- 
tive art into the homes of the people, it will only be because the 
artist has learnt what he must give in quality on the basis of 
noblesse oblige. Aesthetic honesty, technical excellence, true iden- 
tification with the hearts of men in these soul-trying times—those 
are the artist’s specifications for his share in making Art Week a 
success. Given these, the public will come to art by itself. 

Art has its place in a war-torn world, and the months cultivated 
men everywhere have just been living through have proven how 
indispensable it is if life is to go on during and after the struggle. 
“Give us grace and strength to forbear and to persevere,” says 
Stevenson's most light-hearted of prayers, “Give us courage and 


gaiety and the quiet mind.” And art will survive. A. M. F. 
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Brazil's best-seller 
Arrives at the Modern 
Museum ina First 


N. Y. One Man Show 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


ANDIDO 


& Brazilian 


test of 


PORTINARI 


artist, 1s 


much hailed 
the 
at the Museum of 


the 
subjected to acid 
a one-man exhibition 
Modern Art. His variations in magnificent color 
themes of the 


coffee country of Brazil and his vital fantasies ol 


on a few carefully considered 
desolation on the broad plains here stand up 
well under which have 


embarrassing to the work of other living paint- 


circumstances proved 


ers. The fact that this offering is impressive is 
all the more remarkable if one the 
prodigiousness with which the artist works and 


considers 


the rapidity with which he has turned out pic- 


tures to discharge his function as a sort of cul- 
tural ambassador who is making museum visitors 
all over the country conscious that an artistic 
expression, and a_ highly original has 
emerged amid the Francophile plethora south of 
Mexico. Of the 186 items on display, half are 
dated 1940 and the bulk of the remainder are 


from 1938 and 1939. From the same period also 


one, 


and 
a large group of paintings currently to be seen 
at the Riverside Museum (reviewed in THE ART 
News for August 17) which, like the Museum 
of Modern Art’s show, will go on tour through- 
out the United States. 
atelier or a 
maintain 


date several important mural commissions 


How, without a large 
great sacrifice of quality he 
such a pace is difficult to 
prehend, for few of the pictures are without sig- 
nificance even though many of them 
signs of haste and of too frequent repetition 


The son of an Italian worker who migrated to 


very 


can com- 


show 


PORTINARI’S FINISHED COMPOSITION IN MELLOW 


Brazil from the 


the annals of 


town ol 


art, 


country in 1903 


Florence 


LENT 


Candido 
Brodowski in the interior of the coffee 


BY 


which 


was 


THE 


ARTIST 





STEAMS 


TO THE 


five centuries 
ago had produced Portinaris so important ‘in 


born in 


the 


His schooling was brief and 


irregular and his services were employed on the 
plantations which still furnish him with such 
vivid subject matter. He finally made his way to 





LENT BY MR. ARTUR RUBINSTEIN TO THE 
“HARASSING JUDAS”: A POIGNANT, ANIMATED IMPRESSION OF THE CARNIVAL, 1940 


MUSEUM OF MODERN 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


TONES: “SAO JOAO FESTIVAL,” 1936 


Rio where he underwent a series of picturesque 
struggles and attained a training in art. His tal- 
ent for making laboriously accurate drawings and 
his ability to undersell photographers by paint- 
ing “enlargements” of photographs with amaz- 
ing fidelity not only provided him from time to 
time with much-needed cash but gave him the 
excellent foundation as a draftsman’ which 
makes possible his present speeded up mass pro- 
duction 
Finally, in 1928, he won an official Prix de 
Voyage which permitted him to spend some time 
in Europe. If he disappointed his sponsors by 
returning with only one small still-life painting 
to show for the trip, he certainly did not return 
without ideas. In the present display one can 
see how he learned to build up large composi- 
tions from the Italians, how he absorbed the 
concept of rounded, massive human forms from 
Picasso. In his Carnival scenes one feels that he 
may have looked hard at the work of Ensor and 
Bruegel and at those G. D. Tiepolo composi- 
tions in the Ca Rezzonico which have impressed 
themselves so well not only upon artists but 
upon spectators who are forever finding reflec- 
tions of them. His biographers state that he 
copied nothing while he was in Europe but from 
notes, mental or otherwise, and with his own 
additions, he has evolved the variety of expres- 
sions which appear in the New York showings. 
Upon his return to Rio he again did some 
limning and earned for himself commissions 
which made him a sort of Brockhurst of Brazil, 
the result being a list of distinguished sitters 
realistically and unimaginatively recorded. No 
specimens of this manner are in the current ex- 
hibition since the more recent portraits here are 
endowed with a new freedom and embéllished 
with backgrounds which recall quite another 
phase of his activity. But if there was a market 
and a good one for his prosaic portraits, his 
vigorous and splendidly beautiful pictures of 
plantation life, of poor sections of the cities and 
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of the Negroes and mulattoes who form such a 
large portion of the population of Brazil met 
with no such warm reception. One of them, 
however, a rather crowded composition entitled 
Coffee, won for him an honorable mention at 
the 1935 Carnegie International at Pittsburgh 
lhe following year he was given a post at the 
University of the Federal District in Rio and 
two years later honors began to descend upon 
him in the form of important government com- 
missions for murals for the building of the Min- 
istry of Education and for the Brazilian Pavilion 
at the New York Fair. The Ministry accorded 
him the further recognition last year of a com- 
prehensive exhibition of his work and since ther, 
his rise to fame in this country as well as at 
home has been as rapid as his lightning brush 

But if the vogue for Portinari has reached the 
dimensions of a painter's Gone with the Wind, 
he richly deserves any benefits which can accrue 
therefrom, for there is in his work much more 
than the obvious facility which makes it in- 
stantly attractive. He is an accomplished crafts- 
man as well as an able designer and original 
colorist, and what he has to say is, from a purely 
literary point of view, both poignant and poetic. 

His method of working is dramatically dis- 
played at the Museum in a manner which recalls 
its arresting presentation last year of the history 
of Picasso’s Guernica mural. Now a series of 
sketches for the Ministry of Education and the 
Brazilian World’s Fair murals reveals the care- 
fully drawn academic studies for the individual 
figures, the early color and composition notes 
and, most interesting of all, the manner in which 
the elaborately detailed cartoons evolve into 
simplified compositions, handsome in broad de- 
sign, alive with spirited action and rich in ex- 
pressive tone. To complete the story of this im- 
portant phase of his activity some of the World’s 
Fair pictures, executed in tempera on prepared 
canvas which gives the illusion of true fresco, 
have been lent to the show. 

A tracing of the development of Portinari’s 
styles is furnished in a small group of works 
painted before 19°79. A pair of rather pedestrian 
still-lifes date from the early 1930s and seem to 
have little to do with the rest of the oeuvre 
he others are all either illustrative of the germs 
of his present mode of painting or of elements 
which have happily been eliminated from it. His 
characteristic red-brown Brazilian hills appear 
in the picture made in 1933 of Morro, the poor 
residential section of Rio, which is in the per- 
manent collection of the Museum of Modern 
Art. One of the basic themes is here in the motif 
of the house-dotted hill, but the little figures who 
people it suffer from a tendency toward slickness 
which the artist has overcome in his later prod- 
uct. The lack of substance appears, too, in an 
amusing and rhythmically interesting Coffee 
Growers of 1934, although in Dispossessed of the 
same year he paints in most exquisite soft greens. 
pinks and purples a picture of complete desola- 
tion and physical distress. A new concept is 
found in the large composition of the Sao Joao 
Festival on which he worked from 1936 to 1930. 
The whole is built up of fully realized parts and 
a wonderful brushing of reds and silvers reveals 
what Portinari can accomplish in a really fin- 
ished work. From about 1936 date a series of 
firm, bulky female figures which recall Picasso, 
but two years later an entirely different figure 
treatment emerges. Silver-toned and decorative, 
the figures of 1938 and later remain monumentaf 
but lose their cylindrical quality. The bodies no 
longer exist as solid masses but become areas of 
blurred paint more or less enclosed by brief 
calligraphic outlines which do not really limit 
them. The compositions are closely knit entities 
of animated figures to whom a welcome gift of 
life is given by the painter’s light brush. If the 
spirited outlines seem to be the product of 
thoughtless haste, the fact that this is not always 

(Continued on page 16) 


Exhibitions of the Week 





DE CREEFT’S SCULPTURE IN 
A GROUP SHOW 


T THE Passedoit Gallery a group of eight 
A sculptures by José de Creeft provides the 
strongest interest in an exhibition which con- 
tains both paintings and sculpture. This artist 
at times seems to be more intrigued with the 
decorative elements of his subject matter than 
with the emotional content, but he never fails 
to give the sense of having drawn from a block 
of stone or wood the idea or form implicit in it. 
Sometimes they emerge only partially, as in the 
snakewood Courtesan but his Aztec figures have 
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RE 


EXHIBITED AT THE ARDEN GALLERY 


tioned first in a review of his work for it is in 
this respect that it differs from other painting. 
lhe artist, born in Wyoming as the son of a 
Norwegian-American rancher, then a student at 
the Art Institute of Chicago and afterward of 
Robert Henri, subsequently a lithographer and 
poster-artist during the first World War, and 
eventually a painter in Palma de Mallorca, has 
evolved a technique and finished product which 
are uniquely fascinating. Working directly on 
natural colored linen, incidentally of a very 
handsome texture, he paints in oil, apparently 
without much preparation; the pictures, which 
are anywhere from four to ten feet square, are 
really hangings, for they are unbacked and un- 


JACOBSEN PAINTED LINEN HANGING: “CAMOUFLAGED AMERICAN INDIAN WOMEN” 


great power, and they achieve, perhaps because 
of his archaic treatment of the face, some of the 
majesty of the pre-Columbian stone sculpture. 
Reclining Nude is more flowing in line, more 
gently rounded in form than most of his works 
Head of a Peasant, sculpted in wood, is conceived 
with great delicacy. But De Creeft always ar- 
rests attention in a group show, and here as 
the only sculptor showing with a number of 
painters, his work overshadows that of all the 
other artists. ah 


JACOBSEN’S PAINTINGS ON 
LINEN 
| goennierige Paintings on Linen,” the an- 


nounced materia of Norman Jacobsen’s ex- 
hibition at the Arden Gallery, is properly men- 


9 


framed. They can be hung on any kind of wall, 
and, as Mr. Elliot Paul remarks in his note in 
the catalogue, “they may be folded and packed 
in a suitcase”’—although the aesthetic virtues of 
this new place for works of art have yet to be 
expounded. The point seems to be that they are 
really portable and that, quite apart from their 
value as pictures, they do fulfill certain func- 
tions which modern apartment dwelling de- 
mands of pictorial decoration. But the same 
catalogue annotator does them  no_ kindness 
when he throws all Impressionist and Post-lm- 
pressionist canvases down the apartment house 
elevator-shaft on their behalf. 

It is as pictures, however, that Jacobsen’s 
works are primarily important, for his brilliant- 
ly colored visions of tropical and otherwise 
exotic milieus would be good stretched or un- 
stretched. The scene ranges from the Dutch East 
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Indies and French Morocco to the American 
Far West, yet the inference of local esprit 1s 
completely convincing for each place of origin 
Temple Offerings and Triptych, which seem both 
to originate in the South Seas, have a further 
reminiscence of that part of the world in their 
Gauguinesque rose-pink and cadmium—and, in 
truth, in the surface of the linen so like the 
homespun canvas of Gauguin’s own last Tahitian 
works. Jacobsen has a sort of second manner in 
the quasi-mediaeval group of small hangings, the 
titles of which he has generally thus identified 
it is dess brilliant, more calligraphic than the 
preponderance of others, and it suggests that he 
may ultimately reach a _ highly satisfactory 
amalgam between the two. His work is now at 
its best when there is a minimum of attempted 
atmospheric volume in these hangings, which 
are never sufficiently stationary to make the il- 
lusion complete, and when, as in Camouflaged 
American Indian Women, the composition is re- 
solved into a swinging pattern which is akin to 
logically related textile designs and yet remains 
a pictorial entity. But all of it is possessed of a 
remarkably keen perception and native good 
taste. A. M. F. 


REFUGEE ARTISTS SHOW 
THEIR WORK 


UROPEAN artists from eight nations who 
kK, have recently come to this country to live 
are showing their paintings and sculpture at the 
National Arts Club. That some of them have 
absorbed certain elements of American life may 
be seen in such portraits as B. F. Dolbin’s wash 
drawing of Theodore Dreiser, a free and idiomat- 
ic interpretation, and another called At Forest 
Hills. Stephie Ventura’s Portrait of Professor 
Einstein is a sympathetic and profound study of 
one distinguished refugee by another, and Hugo 
Reny emphasizes psychological values in a Self- 
Portrait and in a portrait of Mr. Roberts. 

Oliver Ulric Foss presents Gloucester Docks, 
a luminous version of this favorite of American 
painters, in rich, shiny color, while his Fishermen 
at Work, made in the same environs, is an 
imaginative treatment of powerful figures, dis- 
pensing with detail in its broad and free strokes. 
Jack Heliczer’s plaster head of Winston Church- 
ill underlines the dynamic characteristics of its 





subject and Margot Einstein demonstrates an 
artistic talent in a scientific family in her sculp- 
tured head of a Peasant Woman. Juliette Bendix, 
whose work has been known for several years in 
New York, is represented by several of her 
charming and decorative still-life studies. Jean 
Despoujol, another French artist: who has also 
been a successful teacher in this country, shows 
Vaternity, which won a first prize in an exhibi 
tion given by the French government, being the 
result of two years of study in Indo-China. This 
exhibition is held under the auspices of the Fund 
for Refugee Artists which the National Arts 
Club is raising. J. 1 


MOUNTAINSCAPES SHOWN 
BY BEAR NEWMAN 


FIRST exhibition in this part of the coun- 
A try by the Western painter, Bear Newman, 
is being provided by the Schoenemann Galleries 
Newman makes no attempt at a realistic pres- 
entation of his material but drawing his in- 
spiration from rocks, trees and mountains, he 
paints them in rhythmic swirls of thick, shiny 
pigment. The grandeur of the Western land- 
Scape is treated in the grand manner, and New- 
man does not balk at such cosmic subjects as 
Globe Segment within Rising Forms, or the con- 
ception of a great all-seeing eye as in Sky with 
Black, in which the clouds of a stormy sky 
seethe into the illusion of an optic 
The introduction of a tiny figure occasionally 
comes with relief, as in Figure on Road, which 
brings the spectator down to earth to some ex- 
tent. Cliffs, which is reminiscent of the San 
Francisco scene, with the teeming city seen in 
a shaft of light between two hills, is the most 
successful painting in the current group, in the 
opinion of this spectator, who suffers from ver- 
tigo when too high up in the flame-like clouds 
and globe segments of Newman’s imagina- 
tion. s: ¢. 


HARRY LANE’S ACCURATE 


VISIONS*IN PAINTING 
peng: and landscapes by Harry Lane 


at the Bonestell Gallery both evince this 
artist’s accuracy of vision and his ability to or- 


Fins PES re, 


EXHIBITED AT THE BONESTELL GALLERY 
A FAMILIAR BEACH IN HARRY LANE’S CLEAR, HIGH KEYED BRUSHING: “MORNING” 


THE ART NEWS 





EXHIBITED AT ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
DAVIDSON: “ANATOLE FRANCE,” BRONZE 


ganize a canvas so that it has clarity and bal- 
ance. The excellent draftsmanship upon which 
these works are based is clearest, however, in 
the drawings. a few of which are included in the 
show and add greatly to its interest. Two of 
Stokowski are among the best things exhibited 

Sutton Place, fresh and idiomatic, is cata- 
logued as a landscape. It is an amusing little 
street scene, lighter in vein than most of the 
paintings in this category. Morning, for instance, 
sharply delineated, has almost a surreal quality 
in its sense of detachment and chilly whiteness, 
swept clean of all detail except essentials. In 
Persian Legend Lane handles complex, minute 
elements with taste and paints its surface as 
smooth as an enamel. The portraits are less 
attractive than Lane’s other paintings in this 
exhibition, having a tendency to be conventional 
in style and superficial in characterization. J. L. 


ANNIVERSARY SHOW OF A 
SCHOOL’S ALUMNI 


HE Art School of the Educational Alliance 
T celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
at the American Artists Galleries with an exhi- 
bition of paintings and sculpture by its distin- 
guished alumni, men and women who studied in 
an East Side night art class which was started 
for immigrants working in factories by day. 
That the exhibition contains work by Jo David- 
son and Jacob Epstein, by Chaim Gross and 
Concetta Scaravaglione is proof of the caliber 
of the talent which the School encouraged, ap- 
preciated and helped to develop from its earliest 
days down to the present. Such original painters 
as Peter Blume and Philip Evergood are repre- 
sented in the show, which tells an impressive 
story of a uniquely American institution. 
Davidson’s Anatole France expresses the in- 
tellectual power of the original, Epstein’s 
Ishmael terrifies with its piercing gaze. Maurice 
Glickman’s poetic Young Nude, Chaim Gross’s 
impish Circus Girl and Scaravaglione’s Portrait 
Head stand out among the sculptures in which 
the exhibition is particularly strong. Blume’s 
South of Scranton strikes the observer with re- 
newed impact, Evergood’s Evening Reading, an- 
other prize-winner, is one of the most vivid 
paintings shown. There are the casual glimpses 
of life in New York by Moses and Isaac Soyer, 
Ary Stillman’s softly described Mardi Gras, 
Lozowick’s New York, with its interesting planes 
(Continued on page 16) 
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OPICALLY pertinent are two exhibits of 
arms and armor presented from entirely 
different points of view at the Cloisters of the 





EXHIBITED AT THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
MODERN U.S. ARMY SENTINEL’S ARMOR 





HALL OF THE CLOISTERS OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
MEDIAEVAL ARMS FROM THE SIXTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY DISPLAYED IN AN APPROPRIATE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING 


. a « * 
Armor: Ancient e+ Modern Implications 
Its Mediaeval Setting and Its Modern Uses Illustrated in Two Exhibitions 


Metropolitan Museum of Art and at the Balti- 
more Museum. In the former, the exhibits which 
date from the sixth to the sixteenth century are 
shown in the building’s mediaeval architectural 
setting as a complement to the collection of re- 
ligious art. In the latter, the showing entitled 
“Again: Arms and Armor” is an historical review 
including modern arms and factual comment. 
While the Cloisters exhibit stops short with 
the end of the Middle Ages, both the items on 
display and the large photographs of the fortifi- 
cations of Carcassonne and the Abbey of Mont- 
majour which elucidate it, are not without strong 
current implications. Drawn entirely from the 
Museum's own rich collections, the New York 
show includes such rarities as a sixth century 
French Spangenhbelm—a casque in which the 
arched crown as a symbol of rank had its origin 
—and a fifteenth century shirt of mail similar 
to armor used by the early Crusaders. Stream- 
lined and safe predecessors of the tank of today 
are five harnesses of the fifteenth century while 
a generous series of helmets of different types is 
included to illustrate the variety of solutions 
offered to the difficult problem of protecting the 
head of the warrior. Reflecting the influence ot 
Classical Antiquity on the Renaissance is a 
Milanese sallet of about 1470 resembling the 
Corinthian casque of the Greeks which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stephen Grancsay who writes of the 
exhibit in the current Bulletin of the Museum, 
was the most perfect helmet known to the 
Ancients. Rare also is a massive Kolbenturnier- 


1] 


helm—for use in tournaments—which has a 
bowl of iron bands covered with leather. 
(Continued on page 16) 





EXHIBITED AT THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
GERMAN ARMOR FOR JOUSTING, 1580 











LENT BY MR. E. M. M. WARBURG TO THE BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


KLEE’S OIL STUDY IN CONTRAST OF 


TONE AND SHAPE: “DEPARTURE OF BOATS” 


OF the MORTAL KLEE 


Memorial V tew of the W ittiest Surrealist 


BY JEANNETTE LOWF 


NE hundred paintings by Paul Klee, who 
() died last June, have been hung by the 
Buchholz Gallery and the Willard Gallery in a 
joint exhibition which chronicles the pictorial 
pilgrimage of one of the most intuitive and 
imaginative of modern painters. Perhaps more 
than any other he has given free play to the 
creatures of the unconscious mind, and, juggling 
flowers, animals and human beings in waking 





LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
KLEE WATERCOLOR: “SQUARE DANCER” 


dreams, has caught and balanced and delighted 
in their somnambulist world. Logic, time and 
space seem all suspended as one moves under 
the spell, leaving the sure ground of known 
things to capture dreams and childhood mem- 
ories. 

Klee’s work, which has been shown in this 
country since 1920, received a special impetus 
in 1930 when the Museum of Modern Art gave 
him a one-man exhibition. His influence has been 
felt in American abstract painting and among 
those painters who consciously or unconsciously 
are striving for the approach of the primitive 
Nearly all of the large number of paintings in 
the current exhibition are loans from museums 
and private collections in this country, an indi- 
cation of the widespread interest in his work, to 
which this retrospective exhibition is’ a fitting 
memorial. It is impossible not to feel the strong 
connection between Klee’s reliance upon the in- 
ner eye, and the psychoanalytic method of 
Freud, which has had so great an effect upon 
thinking as well as art in the past thirty years 
The exhibition is divided chronologically into 
five periods, and the increasingly subjective 
quality of Klee’s work may be followed in each 
of them. 

An utterly childlike quality in the earliest 
group manifests itself in such subjects as Houses 
and Fields and Fairy Pictures with Steamer. 
Twittering Machine, of the early twenties, with 
its fantastic little figures and sweetish color, is 
pure Klee and enslaves the spectator if he has 
not already been caught by Female Goldfish and 
its flamelike orange colors. Titles alone begin to 
take on meanings hardly possible to translate 
pictorially, as in the curious collage called Vocal 
Cloth of the Singer Roas Silber, but tenuous as 
is the idea, its meaning is communicated with 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Prizes by Jury 
e9 Popular Vote 
atthe L\vo Faurs 


URTHER substantiation of the interest of 
| ore Thomas J]. Watson, President of the 
International Business Machines Corporation, in 
a closer coéperation between business and the 
arts is offered by the recent awarding of prizes 
totaling $3,000 to seven of the artists whose 
work was purchased by the Corporation for its 
Gallery of Science and Art at the New York 
World's Fair 

The winner of the $1,000 first prize, a portrait 
of Benertsa Tafoya by Kenneth M. Adams of 
New Mexico, is reproduced on this page. Three 
of the others were reproduced in the review of 
the exhibition in Art at the Fair, THe Art News 
1940 ANNUAL: Lamar Dodd’s well constructed 
View of Athens, Georgia, winner of the $750 





EXHIBITED AT THE GALLERY OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
“BENERISA TAFOYA” BY KENNETH M. 
ADAMS, WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE 


second prize; Paul Sample’s crisp winter scene, 
Going to Town, to which was accorded the third 
prize of $500; Everett Warner's $200 fifth prize 
winner, a Pittsburgh smoke study entitled Snow 
Flurries. The fourth award, $350, was given to 
N. C. Wyeth of Delaware for a broad composi- 
tion of Three Fishermen, while the sixth and 
seventh prizes, $100 each, were awarded respec- 
tively to John R. Grabach’s picture of horses 
and spectators entitled Taking the Hurdles and 
to Drear, a story of rain in Mississippi by Wil- 
liam Hollingsworth, Jr. 

The distinguished jury which selected these 
paintings from the group purchased by Thomas 
J. Watson of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation for exhibition at the Fair 
comprised George Blumenthal, President of the 
Metropolitan Museum, David E. Finley, Direc- 
tor of the National Gallery of Art, Mrs. Emily 
Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Mary P. Lord, William 
Church Osborn, Wilbur D. Peat, Director of the 
John Herron Institute, Daniel Catton Rich, Di- 
rector of the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
George Sloane. 

In making the selections, both the quality of 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CHICAGO: A UNIQUE COPY 
OF THE “MICROCOSM”’ 


RECORD of the happy collaboration be- 
A tween England’s foremost connoisseur of 
Gothic architecture in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Augustus Pugin, and the lively caricatur- 
ist, Thomas Rowlandson, which produced the 
Microcosm of London, a most complete and 
accurate pictorial exposition of English life pub- 
lished by Rudolf Ackermann in 1810, is pre- 
served in Pugin’s own three volume copy of the 
work which the Art Institute has been fortunate 
enough to acquire. 

In preparing the illustrations which were 
printed from mezzotint plates, Pugin made draw- 
ings for the architectural portions of each print 
before turning them over to Rowlandson to fill 
in the superbly drawn little figures who moved 
about the buildings and streets 
of London of that day. The 
next step was the transfer, with 
the help of tracings, of the fin- 
ished pencil drawings to a cop- 
per plate. When the composi- 
tion was etched, it was turned 
over to the professional acqua- 
tint engraver who covered the 
entire plate with a close aqua- 
tint grain which concealed 
much of the exquisite linework 
of both artists. Finally, the 
completed plates were printed 
in various colors at a single 
printing. 

The unique copy at Chicago, 
however, bound for Pugin’s own 
library, contains 121 of the 
original drawings on some of 
which are criticisms and com- 
ments written by Pugin, by 
Rowlandson or by Ackermann. 
There are also 104 proofs of the 
aquatints printed in one color 
only and a complete set of the 
107 finished plates. A group of 
the etched proofs from the 
Microcosm were lent to the 
Brooklyn Museum by Mr. W. 
G. Russell Allen and some of 
them were illustrated in THE 
Art News for June 3, 1930. 


NEW YORK: GREEK 


NCE again the Metropolitan Museum has 

been fortunate enough to make one of 
those dramatic reconstructions which are the 
realization of the dearest dreams of archaeolo- 
gists and readers of detective stories. Recently 
fragments of an Archaic Greek marble sphinx, 
dated on stylistic grounds around 540 B.C., ar- 
rived at the Museum and were found to have 
very close stylistic resemblances to figures on a 
grave monument which had been in the Metro- 
politan’s collections since 1911. Furthermore, on 
the top of the akroterion of the grave monu- 
ment were four broken paws which pointed to 
the fact that the stone had originally been dec- 
orated with a crowning figure. Casts were made, 
and in the case of three of the legs (on the 
fourth a piece was missing) the fractures were 
found to fit quite neatly. All doubt removed, 
the monument could be reconstructed. However, 
since in the completed monument the sphinx was 
high above the eye level of the spectator, a cast 
of the sphinx was placed on top of the grave 
stone and the original is exhibited separately in 





a manner which permits it to be seen from all 
sides so that its boldly curved design and 
rhythmical composition can be observed. 

Of the monument Dr. Gisela M. A. Rich- 
ter writes in the Museum’s current Bulletin: 
“Sphinxes as crowning features of sepulchral 
and dedicatory monuments must have been com- 
mon in ancient Greece, for a large number have 
survived. They were evidently conceived as 
demons of death or guardians of the tomb. 
Since they were mostly mounted high, they had 
a long way to fall and so have almost invariably 
lost at least parts of their legs, wings and tails. 
Ours, though broken into a number of pieces, 
is practically complete and so enables us to real- 
ize the design as a whole. . . . The figure is effec- 
tive from every point of view, having a sur- 
prisingly live silhouette; and the expression of 
the face has something alert and energetic— 
half human, half animal.” 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


SPHINX RESTORED ARCHAIC GREEK SPHINX MOUNTED ON HEAD OF A GRAVE MONUMENT 


KANSAS CITY: ANCIENT & 
MODERN SCULPTURE 


NCULPTURE recently acquired by the Wil- 
. ) liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery includes two 
clearly delineated, strongly plastic portrait heads 
which are separated by some two thousand years. 
One, a sixteen inch Roman piece in Pentelic 
marble, can be dated between 50 B.C. and 50 A.D. 
The absence of a beard, the shortness of the hair 
and the formula of the slightly turned head 
seem to indicate that it is from the period of 
the Republic. The sensitive but determined fea- 
tures of the patrician face bear a strong resem- 
blance to the family of Caesar. It is in an ex- 
cellent condition and an iron spike in the back 
of the head indicate that at one time during the 
early Christian era it may have been considered 
a representation of a saint and embellished with 
a halo anchored by the spike. The second work 
is a bronze by Stuart Benson which was pre- 
sented to the Gallery by Mr. John J. Cunning- 
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ham, Jr. Alive and vital, it is by an American 
artist who has spent much of his time in France 
and has been strongly influenced by such sculp- 
tors as Despiau. 


UTICA: NEW GALLERIES 
FOR THE INSTITUTE 


ECENTLY completed, three new galleries 
have been opened to house the exhibitions 
at the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute. The 
addition of this space, in which will hang the 
featured exhibitions at the Institute, has made 
available two of the older rooms for showings of 
graphic arts and for special exhibits of the work 
of children. 

In the new galleries the work of forty-three 
American painters of the past half century is 
the current attraction. Prepared by the Metro- 
politan Museum from its col- 
lections, the loan includes works 
by Bellows, Benson, Benton, 
Burchfield, Cassatt, Inness, 
Henri, Kroll, Luks and others. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
DE BOHUS SHOW 
pcan DE BOHUS, whose 


work is well known to New 
Yorkers through examples which 
were recently purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum and ex- 
hibited elsewhere, is showing a 
group of her paintings at the 
Schaeffer Galleries, her first 
San Francisco solo exhibit. 

This young artist, born in 
New York and educated abroad, 
has recently been assisting Di- 
ego Rivera in the execution of 
his mural at the Fine Arts Pal- 
ace at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion. However, only a few sug- 
gestions of his influence appear 
in the current showing. In high- 
ly patterned compositions in 
bright, clear tones she depicts 
those who sit to her for por- 
traits—and she counts such 
personalities as Prince Bernard 
of the Netherlands, and Holly- 
wood’s Paulette Goddard among 
her sitters. The landscapes are 
free, colorful and imaginative. 


ST. LOUIS: BATIK EXHIBIT 
BY MISSOURI ARTISTS 


SSEMBLED for the purpose of presenting 
F 4 batik to the public as a fine art, a group 
of works in this ancient Japanese handcraft 
medium by five Missouri artists is current at 
the City Art Museum and will be seen through- 
out the country during the coming season. 
The exhibiting artists include the American- 
trained Serbian, Tanasko Milovich, whose color- 
ful compositions in loose, flowing lines contrast 
with other of his work executed in a style remi- 
niscent of Byzantine mosiacs. Fred Dreher, who 
is largely responsible for the present exhibition, 
was trained in St. Louis and abroad. He em- 
phasizes the two dimensional qualities which 
are best suited to this medium in decorative 
hangings on which he represents heroic and alle- 
gorical figures. A third member of the group is 
Alexandra Korsakoff-Glaston who has worked 
under Klee and Kandinsky as well as under 





Mary Wigman for whose productions 
she has created batik decorations. Her 
composition entitled Motherhood dis- 
plays Oriental figures in a style in 


which the influences of Gauguin and of 
Indian miniatures seem to be wedded 
Rich designs of flora and fauna and 
rhythmically stylized figure pieces are 
contributed respectively by Marjorie 


Johnson and Gladys Skelly 


BOSTON: A STONE LION 
FROM LUNG-MEN 


ROM the Lung-mén caves in Honan 
Province comes a Chinese Northern 
Wei Dynasty stone lion, datable about 
680 A.D., which was recently added to 
the Museum of Fine Art's excellent small 
collection of sculptures of this period 
The history of the Lung-mén caves 1s 
already well known to readers of these 
pages: the moving of -the Wei capital 
from Shansi province to the city of 
Loyang in Honan; the building of a 
series of cave temples on the Lung-mén 
cliffs to replace those left behind at the 
old capital; the manner in which the 
artists, profiting by their past experience 
and aided by the hard, close-grained lime- 
stone were able to produce works rich 
in both spiritual and aesthetic content 
From one of the richest of the caves, 
one which contains inscriptions dated in 
correspondence with 680 or 681 A.D 
which are believed to be contemporane- 
ous with the sculptures, come two lions 
the Boston acquisition and his com- 
panion at the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery at Kansas City. 
Combining an exaggeratedly bel- 
ligerent posture with the contradic- 
tory playfulness indicated by the 
manner in which he holds a braided 
rope in his mouth, this nevertheless 
majestic sculpture reflects the hu- 
manizing attitude toward Buddhist 
deities which was one of the charac- 
teristics accompanying the increas- 
ing popularity of that religion in the 
early years of the T’ang period. 


LOS ANGELES: SHOW 
OF AMERICANS 


IGHTEENTH and nineteenth 
KE. century American paintings 
are exhibited during October at the 
Elizabeth Holmes Fisher Art Gal- 
lery of the University of Southern 
California. Selected from such West 
Coast collections as those of Mr. 
Edward G. Robinson, Mr. Winfield 
Sheehan, Dr. Rufus B. von Klein- 
smid and the Fine Art Gallery of 
San Diego, the showing includes 
work by William Chase, Henri, 
George Innes, Homer Martin, Mau- 
rice Pendergast and Sargent. 

An American painting of earlier 
date, Benjamin West's portrait of 
John Utterson of Fareham, New 
Hampshire, has been added by Mrs 
Fisher to the extensive collection 
which she has already presented to 
the Gallery. 


HAGERSTOWN: SOME 
MODERN PAINTINGS 





ACQUIRED BY 
CHINESE 


MUSEUM Ol 
LUNG-MEN, CA 
PHOTOGRAPHED 


REMOVED IS SHOWN 


i AT ae 





THE ART NEWS 


Selected to complement the permanent 
collection, the pictures were lent by eight 
New York art dealers, and from this 
group at least one acquisition will be 
made. Works by Bellows, Cassatt, Duve- 
neck, Glackens, Henri, George Inness 
Luks, Homer Martin, Thomas Moran 
and Maurice Prendergast are in the 
American section while Degas, Delacroix 
Derain, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Ribot 
Sisley and Utrillo are the French paint- 
ers Whose work can be seen at this ex- 
hibit at Hagerstown 


BUFFALO: COLLECTION 
OF ART FOR LOAN 


N KEEPING with its activities as an 
| educational institution, the Albright 
Art Gallery is currently exhibiting the 
material in its collections which is avail- 
able for loan to schools to be used ‘in 
connection not only with the teaching 
of art but of other subjects as well. 

The catalogue lists some 10,000 items 
which include not only reproductions, 
about 1,000 of which are in color, but 
such original works of art as tapestries, 
textiles, illuminated manuscripts, prints 
and specimens of American Indian paint- 
ing and jewelry. 


WASHINGTON: GRAPHIC 
WORK BY WOMEN 
\ THE Smithsonian Institution are 


F ie currently displayed works repre- 
senting Far Eastern subjects by two 
women artists. 

\ collection of drawings of Carib 
Indians, West Indian Negroes and 
Polynesians is the work of Hester 
Merwin and a group of pastel draw- 
ings and lithographs of Oriental sub- 
jects are by Lily E. Smulders. 

Hester Merwin, a native of Illi- 
nois, after studying sculpture and 
painting at Chicago spent much time 
in India, Japan and Bali as well 
as in the West Indies where the 
works in the present exhibition were 
made 

\ Hollander, Lily Smulders served 
her government as an attorney to 
Sumatra and Java before she began 
her activities as an artist. She com- 
bines with an ability to set down 
the facts with a firm touch a flair 
for decorative effect. Among the 
works shown at Washington are por- 
trayals of Chinese and Balinese 
subjects. 


ZANESVILLE: A NEW 
MUSEUM’S GROWTH 


N ARTISTIC record of which 
A not only the community it- 
self may be proud but in which the 
whole country will be interested is 
announced by the Art Institute of 
the Pioneer and Historical Society 
of Zanesville, Ohio, in the acquisi- 
tion of five paintings and one sculp- 
ture by masters of the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth century, as well 
as of an English paneled room of 
about 1700, and in the fact that the 
attendance in the year just closed 
fell but a few thousand short of the 
total population of this town of 


S ITS first showing of the season the Wash- can and nine French artists of the past century some 40,000 inhabitants which is not on a main 
/ \ ington County Museum of Fine Arts is assembled as his first project by Dr. John railway line and depends entirely on its own 
presenting a group of paintings by eleven Ameri- Richard Craft, the Museum’s new Director. ambient for visitors to the newly housed gallery. 
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\ vigorous exhibition and lecture program, ranging from home industries 

the old masters, has fostered this interest, and it may be expected that 
the recent hanging of the new acquisitions together with a varied loan ex- 
libition will prompt renewed interest. 

Presented by Mr. E. M. Ayers, the chief supporter of the Institute, the 
new paintings comprise, from the seventeenth century, a Rubens sketch 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, for the famous finished equestrian 
portrait belonging to the Earl of Jersey; and a charming and utterly per- 

ynal small work by David Teniers the Younger, Monkeys at Play. The 
Italian Baroque is twice and splendidly represented: by the brilliant and 
very rare example of Francesco Solimena as a portraitist, An Architect 
(illustrated on the cover of this issue), sonorous in chiaroscuro and deeply 
psychological in characterization; and by a famous Giambattista Tiepolo, 
the oval Tarquin and Lucrece, painted for the Palazzo Barbaro in Venice 
of which companions are in the S. H. Kress and Bachstitz Collections and 
the accompanying ceiling in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The English 
eighteenth century is shown in a sensitive portrait, William Eden, First 
Lord Auckland, representing an ancestor of the contemporary Anthony 
Eden limned by the regrettably rare Tilly Kettle in 1763. Mr. Ayers’ gift 
also includes the handsome setting for these works, the paneled spruce 
room from Hatton Gardens formerly in the W. R. Hearst Collection, as 
well as the charming bust by Sauvageau, Caroline, Princess Murat, repro- 
duced in THe Art News for January 6 last. 

lhe current exhibition is an eclectic group of loans ranging over three 
centuries, and is to be followed by a more specialized series. The clow is 
Manet'’s fine portrait, The Lange Boy, lent by the Art Institute of Chicago, 
which should set a proper standard for future acquisitions. Meanwhile the 
Director, H. Stewart Leonard, is to be felicitated on progress which should 
set a stimulating example to other American communities akin to Zanesville 


ART EDUCATION THROUGHOUT AMERICA 
BALTIMORE: A program of lectures and integrated courses are offered 
both for adults and children at the Walters Art Gallery. Members of the 


staff will present a survey of the history of art, a discussion of museums 
in America and courses. 


\LBANY: The Albany Institute of History and Art, following the choice 
of John Davis Hatch, Jr., as its new Director, has made a recent appoint- 
ment in its Department of Education. George Burton Cumming, who 
comes to the Institute after two years of graduate study at Ilarvard in 


the School of Fine Arts, has assumed his duties as Assistant in Charge of 
Education 


AUSTIN: The faculty of the Art Department of the University of Texas 
has been more than doubled in number with the addition of five members 
to the staff. These include Gibson Danes, associate professor of art history; 
\rne Randall, associate professor of art education; Edward Taylor, Eugene 
Trentham and Constance Forsythe, instructors 


KANSAS CITY: Greatly enhancing the opportunities for the training of 
professional artists and of teachers of art in Kansas City, a joint plan for 
cooperation between the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery and the Kansas 
City Art Institute has been evolved by the directors of both institutions, 
Paul Gardner and Keith Martin. The total combined resources involved 
in the plan is equalled only in very few other educational communities in 
the country and nowhere else in this area. 


NEW YORK: Increased opportunities for study and enjoyment of its 
collections are offered to the public by the Metropolitan Museum in its 
educational program for 1940-41. A variety of free courses, lectures and 
informal gallery talks are listed in the Lecture Program which will be sent 
free of charge on application to the Secretary of the Museum 


WORCESTER: Herbert Barnett has been appointed to succeed Umberto 
Romano as the head of the Worcester Museum School. Born in Providence. 


Rhode Island, in 1910, he studied art painting both in schools in New Eng- 
land and abroad 


Of the Mortal Klee 


(Continued from page 12) 


the magical directness of a dream which one accepts without question 

lhe humor of Mrs. R. on a Journey in the South and Mr. Pep and his 
Horse, the eerie beauty and sensitiveness to mood in Deep Sea Flowers, 
the wonderful tapestry-like, rich surface of Florentine Residential Section, 
the jewel-like color of Fish Magic and the simple symbolism of Full Moon 
over the Town—these are a handful of the paintings, so individual in char- 
acter which draw a response as personal from the spectator willing to 
follow. Battle is all conflict of line; Jn the Grass, all fireworks and excite- 
ment; Joyous Mountain Landscape is unforgettable in color. The horror 
of Child Consecrated to Suffering, a hideous image of what is going on 
today, Mask of Fear, so terribly simple—these smite the eye and the spirit, 
as does The Man of Confusion, in all the nerve-wrack of its reds and 
oranges. One runs the gamut of emotions in the presence of Klee’s art, for 
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One of the six colorplates, which may be attractively framed, 
is Gilbert Stuart’s “Vaughan” portrait of George Washington. 
Painted in Philadelphia in 1795, it shows our first President 
in black coat with white neckcloth and linen jabot against a 
dark red background. The painting is lent by the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., to the Masterpieces of Art 
Exhibition. There are more colorplates by Devis, Tiepolo, 
Cezanne, Nichols and Van Gogh in Art at the Fair. 


PLUS 
THE ART MAP OF THE FAIR 


IN COLORS 
WHICH LOCATES ALL INDOOR 
AND OUTDOOR EXHIBITS 


A handsome souvenir of all of the important 
events in the various fields of art at the New York 
World’s Fair 1940. Included in this volume are 
articles on the exhibitions at the Masterpieces of 
Art, WPA Contemporary American Art, the Gal- 
lery of Science and Art of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, Murals, Art at the 
Foreign Pavilions, “America at Home,” The 
Thorne Miniature Rooms, and other exhibits, il- 
lustrated in monochrome and full colors. 
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e has brought to it a consciousness of the past, a vast heritage 


has gone betore, and liberated it in his own inimitable handwriting 
it is int 


eresting to speculate upon the extent to which Klee’s work will 


be important in the future. The tendency in the past, in the case of the 


ibjective is that with the passing of the era in which he 
his art too has gone out of date. One would hazard a guess, how 


ever, in the 


purely SI 


painter 
has lived 
» of Klee, that it is his method which will gain in impor- 
just as one feels the increasing influence of Freud’s discoveries in all 
efforts to understand and interpret life. But Klee’s dredging down into his 
unconscious mind 
the 


probably 


tance 


has been 
thar 
it lasting importance 


a search into a fine, creative mind and soul 


with result his has been a truly 


poetic discovery and that will 


give 


Prizes by Jury 
(Continued from page 12 


t 


the paintings and their success in depicting the art and character of the 
came were taken into consideration 

Similar prizes which were awarded to the exhibition’s twin at the Golden 
Gate Exposition were announced in THe Art News for August 17. How- 
ever, in addition to the jury awards, three additional prizes were given on 
the basis of a popular poll conducted at the showing. The first prize of 
$200 went to a tree-studded view of snow and ice, Rockport 
\ldro T. Hibbard of Massachusetts, while the second prize of $150 was 
given to the Maine Light Southerly by Henry Strater and the third, $100, 
to Albert FE. Backus’ consciously poetic Florida landscape, Beach at Eden 


states or territories from which they 


in Winter by 


Portinari Steams Into Port 


(Continued from page 9) 


the case is attested by the evolution of the concepts for the murals from 
painstaking cartoons to final products which appear to be triumphs of 
studied carelessness 

Portinari 


has definitely progressed in that his pictures are 


cluttered and his figures no longer merely facile 


no longer 
As illustrated by the two 
works herein reproduced, deliberate compositions of static elements have 
given way to the most animated notations. But a different kind of. slick- 
ness, probably the result of too rapid work, mars some very recent state- 
ments of scarecrows and clowns and pathetic desolation which, if he gave 
more attention to them, would probably be his masterpieces. Under pres- 
sure he seems to have succumbed to the temptation to make a shorthand 
of a carefully worked out formula. While the keen sense of humor which is 
characteristic of the man’s personality expresses itself in such frothy bits 
as The Cleaners, pure genre subjects have been replaced by themes of the 
death of nature and of the spirit, of havoc and waste: burial scenes in which 
the participating figures are blown by a fierce wind are terrible elegies; 
scarecrows become The Crucified against landscapes of sky and wasteland; 
a woman turns her back against a flock of vultures and the once gay Car- 
nival scenes are now symbolic of the Passion. The statements are bold and 
simple and the symbolism which is real rather than surreal is the product 
of the conscious rather than of the subconscious mind. They are sym- 
phonies of blazing blues, yellows, tone poems of mellow greys and taupes. 
But they are merely sketches on which one can only hope that the artist 
will one day base a complete statement 


Armor: Ancient & Modern Implications 


(Continued from page 11) 


At Baltimore the concern is more with the function of the armor; the 
uniqueness of the specimens and their aesthetic importance are incidental 
The large exhibition was assembled with the codperation of such organiza- 
tions as the United States War Department, the Walters Art Gallery, the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Worcester Museum, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and similar institutions. Following introductory material on the factors 
governing modern warfare as contrasted with those of earlier times, the 
exhibition opens with a visual discussion, through comparison of actual 
examples, of defensive weapons beginning with the primitive shield and 
concluding with the modern gas mask. The development of the helmet is 
traced from early Gothic pieces to the types used today. Offensive weapons 
from primitive spears to hand grenades are shown. The armor section in- 
cludes examples of early European and Oriental armor which contrast 
both in the function which they were called upon to perform and in the 
decorative richness with which they were embellished with the complete 
suits of twentieth century armor. 


Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 10) 


and firm organization and other impressions of life around them by Louis 
Ribak, Saul Berman and Iver Rose who know their city so well. No won- 
der that the Art School of the Educational Alliance numbers among its 
alumni, Guggenheim fellows, Carnegie Prize-winners, and. artists whose 
works are in every important collection in this country. They are thrilling 
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vitnesses to the debt which the art of this country owes to its immigrant 
population. B.A 





EXHIBITIONS 


N AUTUMNAL showing at the Vendome Galleries, running to over 

A fifty paintings and pieces of sculpture by as many artists, contains POST- IMPRESSIONISTS 
several attractive works. Still-life paintings by Hal Kravis and Mary Coles 
are notable, the former for the careful manner in which he paints, the latter 
for the singing color in which she describes the fruit and vegetables of her 

well designed composition. Contrasting with this is Tony Gablik’s abstract 
version of similar subject matter. Milo Kincner achieves warmth in the CEZANNE 
autumn landscape which he presents, and Maxwell Mandell clarity in 
the spatial relations of a watercolor called The New and the Old. Adeline de 
Groot contributes a light-hearted mood in Connecticut Auction and Gustav GAUGUIN 
Bethke, in broad, firm strokes arrives at a successful interpretation in 

Summer Landscape. 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 

A MORY HOOPER in Boston and Eve Van Ek in Boulder, Colorado 

A have arrived at similar mystical conclusions pertaining to the moun- 

tains of the East and West. Paintings by the first may be seen at the Mor- SEU RAT 
ton Galleries, while the Argent Galleries show over forty works by the 

latter 

\ complete divergence of manner marks their respective treatment of VAN GOGH 
figures. Mrs. Hooper, whose interest in modern dancing has led her to do 

a series of paintings called Dance Forms, sees the angularity of the figures, 

with no emphasis at all of facial expression. Miss Van Ek, on the other 


hand, in a hard, mercilessly clear style, demonstrates her power of charac- OCTOBER 14 TO NOVEMBER 9 


COMING AUCTIONS 


Stonborough Modern Paintings B ; G N 0 U G A L L E R Y 


| * PRESENTING for public sale the Jerome Stonborough collection 32 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 
| 


of modern French paintings and drawings on the evening of October 
17, the Parke-Bernet Galleries has scheduled one of the most interesting 
sales to date of the current season. The late Jerome Stonborough, a private 
collector, formed this important collection of paintings and drawings by 
Matisse, Gauguin, Picasso, Toulouse-Lautrec and other celebrated painters 
of the modern French school during the many years he lived abroad, 
selecting with the advice of Paul Rosenberg and other well-known experts. 
The sale is by order of the executors of the estate of the late Jerome 
Stonborough and the collection will be on exhibition at the Parke-Bernet 


Galleries daily from October 12, Sunday excepted, until time of sale on 
October 17. » oy © 


In addition to works by contemporary painters, the collection is distin- 
guished by a group of fourteen drawings by Millet, characteristic peasant 
subjects, three plumbago figure drawings by Ingres, a landscape in plum- 
bago by Corot, seven drawings by Manet as well as a watercolor study for 
his famous Buveur d’Absinthe and a Delacroix pen and ink of Christ on 
the Cross. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: THREE NEW THE 





CHINESE ANTIQUES 


The large still-life painting by Matisse is one of the highlights of the 
collection. Fruits, a chalice and ewer, a mandolin and other objects are 
represented in brilliant colors, The painting was formerly in the collection 
of the late John Quinn. Two abstract compositions by Picasso are present 
and Gauguin is represented with a portrait, Le Violoncelliste, depicting the 
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STONBOROUGH SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
GREEN AND VERMILION “NATURE MORTE” BY HENRI MATISSE 








_a_eeeeeeN | musician Schneklud at three-quarter length. Another portrait of the sale Statement of the Ownership, Management, 


by loulouse-Lautrec and works of Utrillo and Cassatt are included. eae mas b. aie, 1933 nt THEE 
ONLY 2 WEEKS REMAIN ART NEWS, published weekly from October 
FOR YOU TO SEE THE 
MASTERPIECES OF ART 





, 1940, to June 14, 1941, monthly during July, 
August and September, at New York, N. Y., 


. October Ist, 1940 
Seal et al. Arms e6 Armor ; ang 


State of New York, 
















County of New York, ss 
AT THE N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR. y ARKE-BERNET GALLERIES announces that arms and armor of Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
American, European and Oriental origin, property of Edward R. Seal Seaman fn, Same srereewe, pronase? 
and a Westchester private collector, with a few additions from another duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
OFFICIAL , ill le , a mn | says that she is the Bfsiness Manager of 
source, will go on public sale Thursday afternoon, October 17, following THE ART NEWS and that the following is, 
exhibition each weekday from October 12 to the best of her knowledge and belief, a 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


true statement of the ownership, management, 
armor made etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the 
a ‘ =" . ’ , ft ’ ae dates shown in the above caption, required 
about 1460 and a suit of Maximilian tilting armor embellished with numer he the Acts Of Amanat 36. $918. and Masch 
ous flutings. 3, 1933, embodied in Section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


Notable among the Luropean armor are a suit of Gothic 


1. That, the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editors and business manager are 
. . , ’ , 5 ° Publisher, ART NEWS, INC., 136 East 
of European English Furniture e¢ Art Objects s7th Street, N. Y. C3 Editor, Alfred M 
- Frankfurter, 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. ¢ 
" : ‘ : i : | es ee ‘ial Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, 
d A serican N NGLISH furniture of the Queen Anne, Georgian and Regency periods, | ¢"' "Frankel, 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C 
an d LL “g English silver of Carolean, Queen Anne, Georgian and Regency 2. That the owners are: ART NEWS, INC., 
ei . 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C.; E. K. Frankel, 
P ° ° origin and European porcelains, property of an English importer, will 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
: : . 2 , sila iad . eee - 3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
aintings go on public sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries Saturday afternoon, Octo- | caves and other security holders owning or 
ber 19, following public exhibition every weekday from October 12 holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
: “a of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
from 1500 to 1900 In the extensive collection of English furniture Georgian mahogany exam- None 
e A . : : 4 0 . 
ples predominate. Among the representative Georgian pieces are several » FOOt te swe paragraphs sent Shave, pr 


ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
bookcases and a Sheraton secretary-bookcase. Georgian also are a well- | 4nd security holders, if any, contain not only 


the lists of stockholders and security holders, 

proportioned Sheraton piece with shaped front, Sheraton mahogany and as they appear upen the books of the com- 
a ais se 4 s ~ 3 

crimson leather drum tables and a Heppelwhite inlaid mahogany and green | P22) wns Bag oS teen so ee b egy eee agpe 
leather w riting table the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustees is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 


’ ’ ° 9 . e,° and belief as to the circumstances end condi- 
Stonborough et al. Furniture & Antiquities | tons inier whic emg yok 


tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
\ VARIETY of art property including Brussels tapestries with rural | the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 


: - Q ‘ ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
subjects, antique Chinese rugs with bold designs and rich colors, fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
ee ae a am ” : . as . : believe that any other person, association, or 

and French eighteenth century furniture will be dispersed at public sale | corporation has any interest direct or indirect 

the afternoon of October 18 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries following ex- | i the ae ee. bonds or other securities than 
: as so stated by her. 

hibition daily, except Sunday, from October 12. Included is property of E. K. FRANKEL, Business Manager 

the estate of the late Jerome Stonborough, a private collector who spent Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 


day of September, 1940 
WALTER E. SHIELDS 
(SEAL) 


most of his life abroad, now sold by order of the executors, also property 
of Mrs. John T. Brush of New York and from other owners. The ancient Notary Public, New York Co. No. 221 
classic art of the sale comprises Greek and Italian terracotta vessels with Reg. 1-S-620 
. . : ; a . My commission expires March 30, 1941 

red and black figure decoration of priests, warriors, horse-drawn chariots, 
small Tanagra terracotta statuettes and several Greek and Roman sculp- 
tured marbles, particularly a small figure of Venus at full length 

Interest in the tapestries of the sale centres on a Brussels silk-woven 


example of about 1690 depicting a man and woman in Gothic costume ON Y ING 
laboring over their grain harvest, as well as in a pair of tapestries of 


slightly later date depicting groups of peasants, men and women, in holi- & COMPANY Inc 
, . 


day costume, enjoying some hours of leisure. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 





GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 Group Show: Paintings, to Oct. 31 
A CA., 52 W. 8 ....A. Dobkin; Paintings, Oct. 13-26 
Arden, 460 Park Jacobsen: Paintings on Linen, to Oct. 19 
Argent, 42 W. 57 Van Ek; L. Douglas: Paintings. Etchings, to Oct. 19 
Artek-Bascoe, 640 Madison Jewelry; Furniture, to Oct. 31 


\rtist-Crattsman, 64 E. 55 Clement Heaton: Glass, Ceramics, to Oct. 31 
Artists, 113 W. 13 Irma Rothstein: Sculpture, Oct. 15-28 
Associated American, 711 Fifth Educational Alliance Group, to Oct. 23 
Babcock, 37 E. 57 Revington Arthur: Paintings, Oct. 14-31 
Barbizon-Plaza, 1o1 W. 58 Vigny: Paintings, to Nov. 4 
Barzansky, 860 Madison Group Show: Paintings, to Oct. 19 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 ..Post-lmpressionist Paintings, Oct. 14-Nov. 9 


Bland, 45 E. 57 Early American Prints, Paintings, to Oct. 19 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 Harry Lane: Paintings, to Oct. 19 
Brooklyn Museum ...-SUk Screen Prints, to Oct. 20 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Paul Klee: Memorial Exhibition, to Oct. 31 
Butler, 126 E. 57 Ruth Morterud: Watercolors, to Oct. 19 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Eugene Boudin; Paintings, to Oct. 26 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 J. and E. Magafan: Paintings, to Oct. 26 


Cooper Union, Cooper Square 


.Antique Jewelry Designs, to Oct. 19 
Downtown, 43 E. 51..Group Show 


Paintings, Sculpture, Oct. 17-Nov. 2 


Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57.. oe: Albert André: Paintings, to Oct. 31 
j00 Park ..Group Show: Paintings, to Oct. 25 
Ferargil, 61 E. 57 ..Early American Paintings, to Oct. 27 


Je Hirsh Margulies: Paintings, Oct. 14-28 
Findlay, 69 E. 57 George Innes; Paintings, to Nov. 2 
French Art, 51 E. 57 ; .......Modern French Paintings, to Oct. 31 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt..Annual Founders Show: Paintings, to Nov. 7 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham .American Portraits, to Oct. 26 
Hammer, 682 Fifth. ........... : .. Russian Paintings, to Oct. 19 
Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth. Primitive Engravings, to Nov. 9 
Harriman, 61 E. 57 i Leen .Walt Kubn: “Trio,” to Oct. 19 
Holland House, 10 Rockefeller Pl.....Modern Dutch Art, Oct. 16-Nov. 8 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth American Prints, to Nov 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 Lebduska: Paintings, Oct. 15-31 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 ...Frangots Barraud: Paintings, Oct. 14-26 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth ; {merican Drawings, to Oct. 26 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 American & European Masters, to Oct. 21 


Macbeth, 11 E. 57 Contemporary American Paintings, to Oct. 31 
Peeriase: £0 Te. Bekins. Modern French Paintings, to Oct. 19 
ee OS Paar ace ... Robert Smith: Paintings, Oct. 14-26 


Metropolitan Museum 
Midtown, 605 Madison.. 
Milch, 108 W. 57 


ack .........-Historical Woodcuts, to Nov. 1 
Ey eS Group Show: Paintings, to Oct. 31 
Group Show: Paintings, to Oct. 11 
Montross, 785 Fifth .. Eugenia Zundel; Paintings, to Oct. 19 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Amory Hooper: Paintings, to Oct. 19 
Museum of Costume Art 630 F ifth. Designs from Documents, Oct. 15-Nov. 2 
Museum of Modern Art Portinart: Paintings, to Nov. 17 
Museum of Science & Industry, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Scientific Achievements of Leonardo da Vinci, to Jan. 
Museum Silver Shop, 104 E. 57.... .Early English Spoons, to Oct. 31 
Nesdor, 69 W. 46 . Marguerite Herzog: Paintings, to Oct. 26 
Neumann, 543 Madison......“Documents of Modern Painting,’ to Nov. 30 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Oct. 19 
N. Y. Historical......Memorabilia of Presidential Campaigns, to Nov. 10 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at W. 42.. Group Show: Prints, to Dec. 1 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57... XX Century Art, to Oct. 19 
Non-Objective Paintings, 24 E. 54... {merican Paintings, to Oct. 31 
OComtors, 6 B. 87 5 an nkss vevecesccactsass, Ceramics, to Oct. 31 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57..Laura C ‘banler ; Lawrence White: Paintings, Oct. 14-26 
Perls, 32 E. 58.. ee, Darrel Austin: Paintings, to Nov. 2 
Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich.............. African Sculpture, to Nov. 1 
Rehn, 683 Fifth...... ..Gladys Rockmore Davis; Paintings, Oct. 14-31 
Riverside Museum, Riverside at W. 104. Modern Latin Americans, to Oct. 20 


mopmeot, 190 5. $3.05. 0.055 ....Group Show: Sculpture, to Oct. 19 
Sachs, 817 Madison....... “Boxes through the Centuries,” to Oct. 31 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57........ ......++-Anna Moses: Paintings, to Oct. 31 


Schaetfer, 61 E. 57 


freee ee ee ee . 


.European Paintings, to Oct. 19 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 5 


English X V II Century Paintings, to Oct. 19 


Schoenemann, | 605 Madison nd wi Bear Newman: Paintings, to Oct. 31 
Sterner, 9 E. Sere Se Emanuel Romano: Drawings, to Oct. 19 
Studio Guild, : 730 F ifth ere Celine Baekeland; Paintings, Oct. 14-20 
Vendome, 50 W. 56..... base B ece erate Carlo Leonetti: Paintings, to Oct. 26 
Wakefield, 64 a eee 2 i geal Mina Metzger: Paintings, Oct. 15-29 
Walker, 108 E. 57 Anniversary Group Show: Paintings, Oct.14-Nov. 2 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington.......... Group Show: Prints, Drawings, to Oct. 19 


Whitney Museum, to W. 8 
Willard, 32 E. 57 


-American Paintings, to Oct. 24 
Memorial Exhibition, to Oct. 31 


Paul Klee: 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR: 
American Art Today Building... 


TO OCTOBER 27 
ieee, ee Art of the WPA Projects 
Sculptor’s Guild 
Ree e, {merican Interiors 
ee ee ES Contemporary Art 


America at Home Building.................. 
Czechoslovakian Pavilion............ 


French Pavilion. .i......055 French Inte riors; Old and Contemporary Art 
Gallery of Science and Art.............. 53 Contemporary U. S. Paintings 
TSS er nr wererr er Tree ro rt t,t Contemporary Art 
Masterpieces of Art Building....4o0o Years of European and American Art 
PR PIV is acccancnscccedessass) sueseveawtuee Contemporary Art 


PROCES PUNK £6.6.0546.55 cbs 5005.5 008 wes ones oh eoueiel Sculpture, Murals 





NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC 


PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 


ANNIVERSARY 
th SHOW 


WALKER GALLERIES 
108 EAST 57th STREET 





OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


LAURA CHANLER 
LAWRENCE GRANT WHITE 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery 


121 EAST 57 STREET ¢ OCT. 14 THRU 26 





ALEXANDER PAINTINGS 
OCT. 13-26 


A. C.A. GALLERY, 52 WEST 8 ST. 


DARREL AUSTIN 


Paintings © Drawings 


PERLS GALLERIES 


32 East 58th Street New York 





MODERN FRENCH PRINTS 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, LITHOGRAPHS, 

WOOD ENGRAVINGS, COLORED PRINTS 

FROM MANET TO PICASSO 
Throughout October 


THE WHYTE GALLERY 
1707 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Old & Modern Masters 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 


MUSEUM SILVER SHOP, Inc. 


104 EAST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK 





KROLL 
ETNIER 
SHEETS 


BRUCE 
LAUFMAN 
RITMAN 


STERNE 
SPEIGHT 
L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


GALLERIES 
MILCH 108 West 57 St., N.Y. 








&dith Gregor Halpert 
announces the opening of 


She Downtown Gallery 


in its new building 











On October 17, 1940 | 









She Cri of 


WILLIAM 










; ' : HARNETT 
Paintings by Leading 
" ; f . 1848-1892 
Cmerican rtists 
KARFIOL SCHMIDT 
KUNIYOSHI SHEELER 
LEVI SPENCER 


Sculpture by 





7 AL. 2.2 8 
Wn. STEIG 














Paintin gs by 


She Younger Group 


RAINEY BENNETT 





& 


RAYMOND BREININ 
LOUIS GUGLIELMI 
JACK LEVINE 
EDMUND LEWANDOWSKI 





She Cmerican TFolk Crt Gallery 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE IN ALL MEDIA 
BY ANONYMOUS MASTERS FROM 1780 TO 1840 


DOWNTOWN 
nts al G allery 


A’ Kast ol St... New York 
a a Oe . 2. @ 


MITCHELL SIPORIN 





Tele phone PLaza 3-3707 
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